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At a regular meeting of the Society of Middlesex Hus- 
bandmen and Manufacturers, holden_at Darrah’s 
Hotel, in Concord, on the 3d day of Oct. «1. D. 1822, 

VOTED— 

That Davip LAwrenck, Joun Keyes and NATHAN 
Brooks, Esq’rs. be a Committee to present the thanks 
of the Society to THOMAS G. FESSENDEN, Esa. 
for his excellent and useful Address delivered before 
the Society this day, and to request that the same may 
be published in the New England Farmer for the use 
of the Society. 

Extract from the records of the Society. 
N. BROOKS, Recording Secretary. 


ADDRESS. 

Mr. President, and Gentlemen Trustees of the 

Society of Middlesex Husbandmen and Manufacturers, 
Havine had but short notice to prepare tor the 
present occasion, and a variety of other avoca- 
tions presenting imperious claims to my atten- 
tion, | am apprehensive I shall not be able to 
answer what may be deemed reasonable antici- 
pations. The embarrassment, caused by these 
circumstances, is increased by reflecting that 
the subjects, which it would be proper for me 
to discuss, are not only of great importance, 
but have, heretofore, commanded the exertions 
and tested the powers of the first talents in the 
United States. Iam invited to reap in a field 
where the harvest has been already gathered 
by such laborers as Mr. Madison, Mr. Pickering, 
Mr. Quincy, Mr. Lowell, and others, who carry 
a wide swarth, make clean work, and scarcely 
leave a sirgle straw to be picked up by those 
who are called upon to glean on the same 
ground. Still, although my toils may produce 
but a pittance, they will, at least, serve as indi- 
cations of good will towards the cause of Agri- 
culture and the Useful Arts; and we know that 
the widow’s mite was as acceptable as if it had 
heen the largess of an Emperor, or the revenue 
of a kingdom. 

The pursuits of agriculture have been held 
in the highest est.mation among the wisest and 
most powerful nations. Indeed to neglect that 
art would indicate a want of wisdom, and the 
consequence of such neglect would be a want 
of power. Where husbandry excites but little 
attention, there can be but little worth attend- 
ing to. ‘The conveniences and comforts of life 
must be unknown ; and even its necessaries—its 
indispensables, must have a fluctuating and pre- 
carious existence. Distress waits on improvi- 
dence ; want treads on the heels of indolence ; 
disease and death close the ghastly procession. 
Thus famine was frequent among the aboriginal 
tribes of New England, and together with pesti- 
lence, its usual concomitant, desolated the land, 
and left large tracts of country without an in- 
habitant to impede the settlement of the pil- 
grims. The natives of this country owed those 
calamities, and at length their utter extinction, 
to their ignorance of agriculture, and¢ want ot 
acquaintance with those arts which give sub- 
sistence, and minister comfort to civilized man. 
Had the poor Indians been Husbandmen and 
MandYacturers, this part of the continent would 
have been still possessed by its primitive inhab- 
ltants. Should we neglect the arts, and pay no 





Manufacturer, we too must cease to be a nation; 
and our country will be occupied by a stronger, 
because a wiser people, to whom superior 
knowledge in Agriculture and Useful Arts has 
given superior power. The United States will 
then exist only in story, and occupy only a few 
pages in the annals of alien possessors of this 
goodl¢ heritage of our fathers. 

Important as Agriculture is, Manufactures can 
hardly be deemed of less consequence. ‘They 
must advance hand in hand, or they will both 
go backward. United they stand—d:yided they | 
fall. They are the Urim and Thummim of na-| 
tional greatness, as well as the Alpha and Ome-| 
ga of individual prosperity. To talk of any! 
clashing in their interests is to speak of hostility 
between the right and the left hand of the same 
individual. If one is sick, the other will faint. | 
If one perishes, the other must soon be annihi-| 
lated. Agriculture without Manufactures would | 
give us farmers without tools, and Manufactures | 
without Agriculture would produce mechanics 
without bread. Adam could not have dressed 
the garden of Eden without first becoming a 
mechanic, or being furnished with the necessary 
implements of husbandry by the Atmicury Ar- 
TIZAN, Who exhibits the Universe as a sample of 
his Manufactures. 

Since, then, not only our prosperity, but even | 
our national existence depends on the successfui 
pursuits of Agriculture and Manufactures, what 
can we do to promote them? This is a question 
of as great importance as any thing of a finite 
nature, which can possibly call for the exercise 
of the best intellectual powers and faculties giv- 
en to man by his Creatos. ‘To state all whici 
should be done would require a complete and 
very voluminous Cyclopedia. 1 shall therefore 
contine myself to some remarks relative to wha: 
ought not to be omitted, if we wish agriculture te 
acquire and maintain that strength and stabilits 
which snould be attributes of the principal pil- 
lar of public and private prosperity. Ag res 
pects manufactures, | shall have but little fur- 
ther to observe ; lest, peradventure, | shoul 
have more threads to my discourse than m 
staple will warrant—more irons in the tire than 
1 can handle to advantage. 

In order that agriculture may prosper, 

I. Its pursuit must be considered as honorable. 

il. It must be made profitable. 

iI!. It must be conducted with skill as well as 

with industry. 

The pursuits of agriculture, are, probably. 
rising in public estimation. Still we do noi 
believe they have yet risen to their proper 
elevation. That a further ascent may be e! 
fected, agriculture must continue to comman 
the attention and patronage of men of wealth. 
of talents, of reputation, and of high oificia! 
character. Persons who have it in their powe: 
to mould the manners and exeite and direct th 
industry of mankind should not consider them- 
selves as too great to be useful, and should 
throw the weight of their precepts, exampk 
and influence into the scale of agriculture— 
they should employ their heads if not their 
hands, their money if not their personal labor, 





attention to the pursuits of the Husbandman and 
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place them as well ag theiy inferiors on a level 
with savages, They have great examples to 
serve as precedents. The Vmperor of China 
does not think that it derogates from his dignity 
to act the part of a ploughman. The 

Czar of Kussia did not disdain to labor as a mé 

chanic. Some of the principal noblemen in 
Great Britain are proud of being f 
many of them have added to their 
gained distinctions more honorable than those 
of birth or title, by being authors of mechanical 
inventions and improvements. 
wise was a farmer, who gioried in his ocenpa 
tion. Yet among savages and dandies, and too!s 
who are anxious to figure in high life, witheut 
wealth or wis 
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dom, contrary to the decrees of nature and the 
habits of nurture, rural occupations are though! 
degrading ; and to cultivaie the ground is con 
sidered as the bitterest punishment of poverty, 
or the last shift of unsuccessful knavery. 

The following is a vivid, and probably faith- 
ful picture of that kind of prude which causes 
some aspiring characters 


*% Downwards to soar, and backwards to advance.” 


It was taken from real life, as it exists, or lately 
existed ina neighboring Province. It is not a 
caricature, nor was it meant to be a likeness of 
If, then, 
any persons to whom we now take the liberty 
io exhibit it, should happen to perceive any 
similitude to their own features, or those ot 
their friends, they muy congratulate themselves 
on the resemblance, Lut may be assured that it 
is entirely accidental. 

*“ When any of the farmers af Nova Scotia 
were so successiul as to amass a litile wealth, 
they were sure to escape from the plough and 
betake themselves to some other pursuit. The 
seeper ol a tippling-house, the retailer of rum, 
ugar and tea, the travelling chapman, the con- 
stable of the district, were far more important 
personages, in their own estimation and 
hat of the public, than the farmer who culti- 
vated his own lands. "The farmer was thought 
to be of the lowest caste in society, and gave 
place to others, who, according to the Europe- 


both 


in standard of rank and consequence, are con- 
sssediy his inferiors. This sense of degrada- 
on was perceptible among husbandmen them- 
selves. Such them were under the ne- 
cessity of working set about it with reluctance, 
ind always under a mortifying sense of shame 
Chey would biush to be caught at the plough 
y their genteeler acquaintance, as much as if 


Or 


as 


urprised in the commission of crime; and if 
they saw them approaching, many of them 
would skulk from the field, and plunge into the 
neighboring thicket. The children were easily 
niected with this humbling sense of inferior:ty ; 
and the labors of the farm were to the young 
men objects of aversion, as those of the dairy 
were to the young women. Hence the family 
were brought up with habits and feelings, in- 
consistent with their stations in life; and that 
respectable class of men, kuown in England, as 
the ancient yeomanry oj the country, who were 





in promoting an art, which, if weglected, would 


the owners and cultivators of their own lands, 
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had no footing in the Province. ‘The profes- 
sioa of the farmer was considered as abject, low 
and debasing. The daughter of a farmer, the 
least above poverty, demeaned herself by miik- 
ing acow. ‘The sons, again, made little other 
use of the horses ‘than to ride to church or mar- 
ket, and instead of being accustomed to plough- 
ing, drilling, reaping, composting, and such like 
operations, they crowded to the capitol,-as 
clerks and shop-boys, and many of them turned 
smugglers. The plough was far from being 
accounted honorable, and the handling of it was 
deemed an act of self abasement.” 


Thus it is with mankind, the most preposter- 
ous of all beings. ‘They glory in their shame, 
and are ashamed of their glory! We hope that 
the portraits we have exhibited, have no fac 
similes in the United States. That the offspring 
of New England Farmers do not consider them- 
selves as degraded by attention to the useful 
and honorable occupations of agriculture and 
rural economy. We have, however, seen the 
time when certain of the fair daughters of Co- 
lumbia, were apparently more solicitous to 
make fine figures in a ball room than fine 
cheeses in a dairy room—would rather make 
pound cake for a tea party than an Indian pud- 
ding for a family dinner—would prefer spend- 
ing the day in reading romances, visiting and 
receiving the visits of idle acquaintance to reg- 
ulating the economy of the kitchen or pantry, 
mending or making their own apparel or that 
of their fathers or brethren. In short there 
once existed a sort of females, (now cither ex- 
tinct or out of fashion) who pored oyer nonsen- 
sical novels till they became so genteel, so in- 
dolent, so delicate, so romantic, so sentimental, 
so susceptible of every thing that is inexpressi- 
bly tender and exquisite beyond all conception 
~-so very like the Cecilias, the Evelinas, the 
Docasinas and Cherubinas, whom they made 
their models, that they were as useless as but- 
terflies, though as proud as peacocks! They 
considered themselves as too nice for the cares 
and duties of life ; and if one of them was over- 
persuaded to marry a country suiter who culti- 
vated the ground, she considered herself as no 
better matched than was the unlucky parrot 
in the fable, who formed a connubial union with 
an owl! 1 hope the ladies will pardon this 
sketch, when assured that there are probably 
none of this species of fallen angels now in be- 
ing, at least in this part of creation. ‘Time has 
been, also, when certain young men were so 
much superior to the Emperor of China, that 
they had rather tend a tavern bar than follow a 
breaking-up plough—would prefer figuring as 
dandy shop-boys with a hopeful prospect of 
being duly qualified for becoming broken mer- 
chants, to living respected and respectable, as 
hardy, independent, stout-bodied, strong minded 
yeomen, pillars of freedom, and capital columns 
in the social fabric. We speak of these things, 
however, merely by way of reminiscence—wor- 
thy to be noted among the memorabilia of for- 
mer ages. Already, the wise and the worthy 
have set their faces against the ridiculous and 
pernicious pride to which we have adverted, 
and every good patriot stigmatizes such efiem- 
inacy, such meanness of spirit, such littleness of 
mind peeping from beneath the veil of pseudo- 
gentility, with his most pointed reprobation. 
This kind of false pride may now be numbered 
with the antiquated and exploded follies of the 





hoop-petticoats and full bottomed periwigs of 
the belles and beaus of olden time. 

Il. Agriculture miust be made profitable as 
well as honorable. _ Unless this can be effected,. 
we may found societies, multiply premiums, 
and deliver addresses, world without end, still 
husbandry, like a beautiful young lady of great 
pretensions but small property will have more 
admirers than suiters, will be more toasted than 
followed. The profits of agriculture consist in 
the value of its products after deducting the 
expense of cultivation. The slight culture, 
which produces but small crops, is very expen- 
sive, and often ruinous. None but rich men 
can afford to be poor farmers. In most cases if 
a farmer can double his crop, although ata 
considerable extra expense of manure and til- 
lage, he will treble or quadruple his profits. 
Thus, if by 20 dollars expense of tillage and 
manure, a cultivator can raise 40 bushels of 
Indian corn on an acre, worth 75 cents a bushel, 
his profits, setting aside rent, will be ten dolis. 
If by 30 dollars expense in cultivation, he can 
raise, on the same land, 80 bushels, his profits 
will be thirty dollars. Thus by doubling the 
amount of his crop, he trebles the amount of 
his profits. Besides, his land, by being well 
manured and well tilled, is left in better condi- 
tion for future crops. 

It will, perhaps, be urged, by some, that in- 
dividual farmers will gain very little, if any 
thing, by that general increase of the products 
of the earth, which is said to be the result of 
new and improved methods of husbandry ; be- 
cause the less there is grown, the greater will 
be the price of produce. But here Commerce 
lends her aid to her elder sister Agriculture, 
and enables the farmer to realize a handsome 
equivalent for his surplus produce. Population, 
likewise, increases in an exact proportion to 
the increase of the means of subsistence. If 
the farmer finds provisions, mouths to consume 
it will not long be wanting. Besides, it is said 
that New England is destined to become a great 
manufacturing district. But this can never be, 
unless New England is great in agriculture. 
The plough and the loom must be next door 
neighbors, or neither of them can long be driy- 
en to advantage. Manufacturers will be induc- 
ed to settle where provisions are cheapest, and 
they will not be comparatively cheap in New 
England, unless agriculture is prosecuted with 
uncommon skill, as well as with indefatigable 
industry. 

Improvements in agriculture are becoming 
the order of the day in America, as well as in 
Europe. It will be ruinous to an individual 
farmer to fall greatly in the rear of his neigh- 
bors, who are rapidly advancing. Like a man in 
a crowd, which is pressing in one direction, if 
he stoops through indolence, or falls thro’ weak- 
ness or inadvertence, he will run a great risque 
of being trodden under foot. A man may afford 
to raise but 25 bushels of Indian corn to an acre, 
when his neighbors and those who supply the 
market raise the same quantity. But if 50 
bushels becomes the average crop, and he con- 
tinues at 25, the prosperity of others will ruin 
him. 

III. We come now, to the last head, which we 
proposed to consider, to wit, the skill or science 
necessary to make a man a complete agricul- 
turist. 


The handy works of husbandry—the mere, 
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manipulations, such as using the scythe, hoe, 
axe or spade, may, in early life, be easily learn- 
ed. But dexterity in those processes, although 
a valuable acquisition, will no more make a man 
a farmer, than knowing how to handle a broad 
axe and chisel would constitute him an archi- 
tect qualified to superintend the building of a 
palace oratemple. To bea finished farmer 
is to be a philosopher, a botanist, a chemist, 
besides possessing a talent for observation, and 
an ample fund of good sound, practical sense. 
Good sense, however, is of more consequence 
to the cultivator than any, or indeed than all 
the other before mentioned qualifications. Sci- 
ence without good sense will be apt to fill a 
man’s head with visionary,schemes, and urge 
him on to ruinous projeets. Such a person will 
be liable to form an attachment to erroneous 
theories and injurious processes, merely be- 
cause he can give what he calls good reasons 
for being wrong ; and will ruin himself by rule, 
according to sound maxims laid down. by geod 
authors—not because the maxims are incorrect, 
but because our gentleman-farmer, with every 
kind of sense but common sense, abounding in 
that kind of knowledge which profiteth nothing, 
whose light of intellect is like that of a jack a’ 
lantern, glimmering to betray, misapplies his 
rules to cases for which they never were de- 
signed, and tu which they are altogether inap- 
plicable. Good sense without science is prefer- 
able to science without good sense, but the 
union of both is necessary in order to produce 
the best effect of either. 

As science without good sense will sometimes 
lead into great errors, so industry without skill 
is not only of little avail, but often injurious. 
A man may work hard, but if he does not 
“ work it right,” he may as well fold his hands 
with the sluggard and give care to the wind as 
go to bed with the whip-poor-will, rise with 
the lark, and toil with the emmet. 

It may be asked, in what does this skill, which 
is the essence of farming, consist? To answer 
this question would be to give a complete trea- 
tise on agriculture and rural economy. By at- 
tempting to do this, ITshould at once exhaust 
your patience, and betray my own incapacity. 
But lest you should think that I am stepping 
altogether out of my sphere in attempting to 
address experienced cultivators on subjects of 
this kind, I beg leave to premise that I had the 
honor to be bred a farmer, and wrought on and 
superintended a farm till about twenty years of 
age. Since that period I have never lost sight 
of my original occupation, but have attempted 
to add to my knowledge, derived from expg¢ri- 
ence, by reading, observation, and conversation 
with practical farmers, on subjects connected 
with their profession. 

By undertaking to survey the whole field of 
agriculture I should not only be lost in its im- 
mensity, but, by running over more ground than 
I can cultivate, be guilty of an error which has 
often been censured in my practical brethren, 
{ shall, therefore, for the remainder of this 
address, confine myself to some remarks on 
soi, a knowledge of which may be said om 
out a pun) to compose the ground work of agri- 


cultural improvement. 


“ Let every planter, with discretion meet, 
The force and genius of each soil explore, 
To adapted, what it shuns averse ; 
Wi this necessary care, in vain 


‘He hopes an ample harvest,” 
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There are hut four kinds of earth which con- 
stitute the globe. These are Clay, Sand, Lime 
and Magnesia. Lime and magnesia are so far 
similar in their properties, that for my purpose, 
it may not be necessary to treat of them separ- 
ately. Stones are composed of these earths in 
a concrete and hardened state. Gravel is either 
aluminous (or clayey) gravel, silicious (or sandy) 
gravel, calcareous (or limy) gravel, or a mix- 
ture of two or more of these. Loam and marl, 
likewise, are composed of different proportions 
of these two or three sorts of earth. Clay, sand 
and lime, together with vegetable and animal 
remains, and comparatively minute quantities of 
salts and acids compose the vast varieties of 
soils which are denominated good, bad, wet, 
dry, cold, warm, light, heavy, rich, poor, bar- 
ren, fertile, &c. &c. Every soil is more or less 
defective in proportion to the scarcity or entire 
absence of one or more of these ingredients. 
Clay without sand, or sand without clay, and 
both of these without lime, are like a stool in- 
tended for a tripod, with but one or two legs, 
worth little or nothing till the missing part or 
parts are supplied. The addition of manure, 
when clay, sand and lime are not all present, 
and properly mixed, will prove of very little 
service, except so far as the manure may chance 
to contain the kind of earth wanied to complete 
the composition of the soil. Considerable lati- 
tude, however, may be allowed in the propor- 
tions in which these earths may be mingled. A 
soil, composed of three eighths clay, two eighths 
sand, and three eighths of finely divided lime 
stone, is very proper for wheat. Likewise, 
eight ninths of calcareous marl, which is a com- 
pound of clay and marl, and only one ninth of 
sand, will produce good wheat. Sir Humphrey 
Davy found that a soil, -containing eleven parts 
out of twelve of saad, would yield tolerable 
crops of turnips. A greater proportion of sand, 
however, produced absolute barrenness. Clay 
and sand may be mixed in any proportion from 
one ninth to eleven twelfths. ‘That is to say, a 
soil may consist of clay except a ninth part 
sand, or of sand except,a twellth part clay. 
These two extremes, so wide from each other, 
leave a vast intermediate space to be filled up ; 
and this accounts for the almost infinite variety 
of loams, all productive, which are met with in 
our globe. Lime is required, but small quanti- 
ties will answer. A soil, however, which does 
not contain a portion of lime has a defect, which 
can be remedied by no other substance,* 

To apply these rules we will suppose a soil 
to consist of pure clay and it is necessary that 
it should contain at least one ninth part of sand. 
It will then be proper to spread sand over it 
one inch deep, and mix it well with the harrow 
or cultivator. ‘This will give one ninth sand, 
provided the tillage be nine inches deep.— 
Again, if the soil be pure sand, and it is neces- 
sary that it be mixed with at least one twelfth 
part of clay, spread over your field one half 
inch of clay, and the culture may be carried to 
the depth of six inches, and your soil will be 
cured of -its barrenness. The constitution of 
your soil being thus changed, you may feed it 
with manure with a certain prospect of benefit 
resulting. 





*See Letters of Agricola. ‘. 
t The following mode of ascertaining the constituent 
parts of soils is from the ‘* Letters of Agricola,” and is 


recommended for its simplicity, and the facility with 
-™ . 


every soil, which is intended to produce .a vig- 
orous vegetation, but it I8 wanted to compose a 
part of the substance of certain plants, and wheat 
is one of the number. No plant can grow in a 
soil which is utterly destitute of the earthy in- 
gredients which must constitute its substance. 
Lime then is as necessary to raise wheat, as it 
is to make lime mortar; and unless that sub- 
stance or something like it is found native in 
the soil, it must be supplied by art, or wheat, 
and some other planis of which it composes a 
part, cannot be perfected. 

My opinions on this subject do not rest upon 
abstract theory alone, but high authorities and 
facts indisputable and unequivocal can be pro- 
duced to corroborate them. ‘The author o 
Letters of Agricola says, “ It is fact that lime is 
indispensable to the production of superior 
wheat crops. The rye lands of Herefordshire, 
which were reported by Dr. Beale in the year 
1636, as incapable of producing wheat, have 
been so much fertilized by the subsequent in- 
troduction of this fossil manure as to be suc- 
cessfully applied to the growth of that and eve- 
ry other grain. This and similar effects may 
be referable in part to the subserviency of this 


which it may be accomplished, without having recourse 
to costly materials or implements of analysis. 

** In the field to be examined, take earth a little be- 
low the surface from four separate places, about one 
fourth of a pound, avoirdupois, from each. Expose it 
to the sun, or before the fire, till it is completely dry ; 
and turn it over frequently that it may be well mixed 
together. From the heap take exactly four ounces, 
and pass this through a fine sieve, which will allow all 
particles of sand and gravel to escape, but which will 
hold back stones, small fibrous roots, and decayed 
wood. Weigh the two parts separately, and take a 
note ofeach. ‘Lhe stones and other bulky materials 
are then to be examined apart from the roots and wood. 
If they are hard and rough to the touch, and scratch 
glass easily, they are silicious or flinty; if they are 
without much difficulty broken to pieces by the fingers, 
and can be scraped by a knife to powder, they are alu- 
minous or clayey ; or if when put in a wine glass and 
common vinegar poured upon them, small air bubbles 
ascend to the top of the liquid, they are calcareous. 
The finely divided matter which ran through the sieve, 


weighed, agitate the whole in water, till the earth be 
taken up from the bottom, and mechanically suspend- 
ed, adding water till this effect be produced. Allow 
the mass then to settle for two or three minutes, and in 
that time the sandy particles shall have all sunk to the 
bottom. Pour off the water, which will then contain 
the clay in suspension,“‘and the insoluble earth arising 
from animal and vegetable decomposition. ‘The sand 
should first be attended to, and if from inspection, it be 
thought either silicious or ealcarcous in its nature the 
requisite tests may be instantly applied, By this time 
rthe mixture will have deposited at the bottoni of the 
vessel the clay, and other earths, with the insoluble 
animal and vegetable matter. After pouring off the 
water, dry the sediment, and apply a strong heat by 
placing it on the bottom of a pot, ignited to redness, 
{heated red hot,] and the animal and vegetable matter 
will burn, and fly off in aeriform products. The re- 
mainder, lying in the bottom, will be found to consist 
of clay, magnesia or lime. To obtain accuracy, anoth- 
er oue fourth pound of earth should be taken from the 
same heap, and the whole process gone over a second, 
a third, and even a fourth time, that the operator may 
rectify any blanders he had previously committed, and 
be satisfied as to the results of his experiment. He 
should provide himself with a pair of fine scales and a 
set of weights, divided at least into ounces and drachms. 
Although vinegar will detect lime by effervescence, it 
does not dissolve it so effectually as the nitric or muri- 
atic acid, [aqua fortis, or spirits of sea salt] small quan- 
tities of which may be procured from the druggists at 
no great expense,” 





must next undergo the test of experiment. After being | 
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Lime is not only a necessary ingredient in| earth to the more perfect formation of the veg- 


etable structure; for we know that birds, if 
confined to a cage, will lay eggs with soft shells 
'So wheat may labor under seme analogous im- 
perfection, unless the carbonate of lime comes 
| within reach of its roots.” 

1 might multiply authorities on this subject, 
|but shail content myself with one more quoia- 
tion from * Anderson’s Recreations,” a work 
|held in high estimation in Europe. 

| % T had,” says Dr. Anderson, “a field of good 
jarable land, a mellow loam in Aberdeenshire, 
which had been long in culture, often dressed 
with animal and vegetable manures, and was of 
‘course endowed with a considerable degree of 
fertility; but being full of weeds it was subject- 
ed to a thorough summer fallow in order to get 
‘rid of these and bring it to proper tilth in other 
/respects ; and as lime is found to be an active 
‘manure in that district, it had a moderate dress- 
|ing of lime put upon it, and seme dung at the 
isame time. ‘The whole field was sown with 
| wheat at the proper season, which sprang up 
equally thick on every part of it. For some 
time no difference was perceivable in the ap- 
pearance of the crop ever the whole; but by 
and bye, it was observed that the wheat ona 
small portion of the field, which by accident had 
not had any lime put upon it, became pale and 
sickly. While the crop in other.parts of the 
field advanced luxuriantly, it dwindled in this 
particular patch more and more, till towards the 
beginning of May, the whole had died quite out, 
and not one stalk of wheat was to be found upon 
it, though the weeds in consequence of the rich- 
ness of the soil at that time grew there with 
extreme luxuriance. Perhaps the proportion 
of caleareous matter did not, im this case amount 
to more than ene thousandth part of the whole, 
yet the qualities of the soil were thereby total- 
ily altered, insomuch that though before the ap- 
| plication of that dressing, the soil was incapable 
of producing wheat at all, it was found at all 
| times after that period well adapted for the rais- 
\ing of this crop. Nature has formed many soils 
| with a similar proportion of calcareous maiter, 
blended imperceptibly in them, over large dis- 
tricts of land.”’* 











By this article it appears that small quantities 
of hme will produce a permanently beneficial 
effect, if applied to land which is: destitute of 
that kind of earth. A quantity equal to one 
thousandth part of the whole mould within reach 
of the roots of the plants commonly cultivated 
would not be a dear dressing even in Massa- 
chusetts, where lime is not remarkably cheap 
nor very plenty, yet that small quantity was 
found by Dr. Anderson, to be sufficient to eflect 
a permanent change in the constitution of a 
certain soil, and enable it to produce good wheat, 
although previous to its application it would not 
ripen a single stalk. Larger quantities, how- 
ever, would probably be beneficial,  Lnglish 
farmers apply from 60 to 400 bushels of Lime to 
an acre, as it measures when fresh from the 
kiln, 

It may perhaps be asked, why new lands, or 
lands recently cleared from their native woods 
will at first produce good crops of wheat, but 


after haying been cropped for a series of years, 





jalthough made rich with manure, will Jose the 
| faculty of producing that vegetable ? To this 
| * Anderson’s Recréations, Vol. 1. p. 16 
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it may be answered that, perhaps, the soil origi-| 
nally contained small quantities of lime, which 
became exhausted by tillage, and perhaps the 
ashes, which were left on the land in burning: 
the timber, for clearing it, might furnish a sub- 
stitute for lime, by yielding potash, a substance 
in many respects analogous to the alkaline 
earths. 

I do not, however, mean to assert positively 
that Massachussetts can be made a wheat coun- 
try merely by the use of lime as manure for} 
wheat. Perhaps rust, or mildew, (for which | 
by the way it is believed sali is an efficient re-| 
medy,) may prevent its being cultivated to ad-| 
vantage. It is possible likewise that the Hessian | 
fly may destroy it, though, | am told that there 
are remedies against the ravages of that insect, 
and that some kinds of wheat are notJiable to 
be injured by it. But lam very confident that 
wheat cannot be raised to advantage on most of 
the old lands of New England without the appli- 
cation of lime to the soil. Whether it can be 
profitably raised with such application can only 
be ascertained by actual and repeated experi- 
ments. 

It is not in wheat crops alone that lime is 
found eminently useful. It is observed by Sir 
John Sinclair that * By lime spread upon a 
moory soil, good herbare is produced where no- 
thing but heath and unpalatable grasses were 
before. By the same means grass-land, instead 
of yielding nothing but bent, and other inferior 
grasses, have been covered with those ofa more 
valuable description. The utility of lime to 
turnips is so great, that though in the same field 
where no lime had been applied the crop died 
uway ; yet in the limed part, the turnips flourish- 
ed with anabated vigour. ‘The same writer 
mentions lands, in which manure previous to 
liming had no sensible effect; but afler liming 
operated as on other lands. 

A very great advantage in the use of lime 
consists in its tendency to pulverize, and make 
mellow strong clayey lands. That quality alone, 
by the saving of labour, and the more, perfect 
division of the particles of the soil renders lime 
of very great value for hardYands. Quick lime, 
in powder, and probably lime water, applied 
by an apparatus similar to that made use of for 
watering dry and dusty streets would, undoubt- 
edly be an effectual antidote against worms and 
other insects, which of late years appear to gain 
ground upon us in New England. And even 
when perfectly slack and effete, if laid about 
the roots of the apple trees it is said to preserve 
them against the canker worm. Lime should 
be laid on the surface and intimately mixed. with 
the soil, for this purpose it is best slacked, and 
brought to a very fine dust, and the land should 
be made very mellow. It should be hot from 
the kiln when it is wished to dissolve peaty or 
woody substances. But in most other cases it 
is not material whether it is used as quick lime, 
air slacked, or pounded lime stone. Quick lime 
should not be applied to growing plants, as it 
will cause them to turn yellow, and if dissolved 
in water will kill grass if poured upon it. But 
quick Lime applied to the naked ground soon 
becomes mild, and of course will not injure 
seeds sown some little time after its application, 
nor the young plants which such seeds may 
produce.* ‘Too much lime is, in all cases, per- 





* The application of lime is matter neither of myste- 





ry mor of deep philesophical research. If the necessary 


a 


nicious, and any, quantity, great or small, is use- 
less in exhausted unless it is accompanied 
or succeeded by other substances which will 
furnish food for vegetation. 

If lime be so eminently useful and even in- 
dispensable in certain soils, and for the produc- 
tion of some of our most valuable crops, and 
more especially if its want alone prevents New 
England from being a wheat country, its value 
I believe has not, generally, been properly ap- 
preciated by New England Farmers. No Ame- 
rican writer on agriculture, so far as | can 
learn, considers lime as a necessary constituent 
of every productive soil. [It is mentioned as 
useful, but not as absolutely necessary for the 
production of any particular kinds of vegetables. 
And they do not appear to have known or re- 
flected that “all soils are improved by mild 
lime, and ultimately by quick lime, which do 
not effervesce with acids ;’* that is, that have 
not lime already as one of their constituent 
parts. 

What I have said of lime, will, in most in- 
stances, apply to sea sand, sheils, either of fresh 
or salt water origin, or marl; likewise in a de- 
gree to Jeached ashes, or any other substance, 
composed in part of calcareous matter. Al! 
these have more or less the properties of mild 
lime, and therefore may well be made. its sub- 
stitute. 

But { fear that my respected andience are, 
by this time, convinced that quick lime is a dry 
subject; and though I,hope its discussion may 
prove profitable to many, yet as there can be 
no particular pleasure in handling it, | will no 
longer detain my hearers from the avocations 
of the day, and the amusements of the Farmers’ 
Festival and the Manufacturers’ Holiday. 


quantity be given to land, and properly mixed with the 
soil, it is a thing of much less moment than we are apt 
to imagine whether it be applied in its caustic or mild 
state, and for this reason that there is a natural pro- 
gression from one to the other, and in the end it is sure 
to be saturated with its full measure of carbonic acid. 
Letters of Agricola. 
* Sir Humphrey Davy’s Agriculturzl Chemistry. 


the County. . At an early hour the Stock enter- 
ed for premiums was arranged in the pens, and 
the Manufactures deposited in a room provided 
for their reception. ~ 

The Society convened at 9——The examin- 
ing committees attended to their duties from 10 
to 12. The drawing match under the direc- 
ion of the committee for awarding premiums on 
working oxen, was attended at eleven. The 
display of the power of the ox which ibis trial 
of strength elicited was witnessed with much sat- 
isfaction. ‘The pairs to which the first and sec- 
ond premiums were awarded, their age and size 
considered, were decidedly superior to any on 
the ground. : 

At 12 o’clock a precession was formed at the 
house of Mr. Keyes which under the direction 
ofthe marshals of the day, Mr. Warner and Mr. 
Gove, moved to the meeting-house. The servi- 
ces were commenced by a prayer from the Rey. 
Mr. Cooke. An instructive and highly interest- 
ing Address adapted to the occasion, was deliy- 
ered by the Hon. S. Hare. This address wil! 
probably be given to the public; an analysis of 
it will not therefore be attempted. ‘The pro- 
minent subjects were the prejudices, existing 
against Agricultural Societies—a refutation of 
the objections which have been urged—remarks 
upon the policy of draining lands—upon the 
mode of increasing and applying manures, &c.— 
The reports of the committees on manufactures 
and on working oxen were then read by H. Hub- 
bard, Esq, and the remaining reports of the com- 
mittees at the house of Mr. Keyes, after the re- 
turn of the precession. The services of the 
day were very pleasantly concluded by a liberal 
and well provided dinner. : 

The following reports were received from 
the Awarding Committees. 

On Working Oxen. 

The committee consisting of Cel. David Par- 
|ker of Charlestown, Chairman, Samuel Russell, 
‘of Swanzey and Mr. Joel Goss, of Claremount, 
awarded—— 

To Lemuel Towne of Stoddard for the best pair of 
working oxen, the first premium on oxen be- 











CATTLE SHOWS. 


We should be glad to give particular, minute and 
official accounts of the ‘* Husbandinan’s Holidays,” 
throughout the United States, if our limits would per- 
mit. But, to publish them at length, as they are given 
in the newspapers of the district in which they have 
taken place, would be to devote the whole of our pa- 
per for several weeks to details which are already in 
possession of many of our readers. ‘Ve shall, there- 
fore, give an abridged notice of each exhibition of 
which an account has reached us, and should we omit 
any thing of much importance, either as affording pre- 
cepts or examples to our agricultural readers, we 
should be happy, hereafter, to give such supplementary 
notices as any of our correspondents may suggest as 
expedient. 





CHESHIRE, (N. H.) CATTLE SHOW. 


At Acworth, on the 2d day of October inst. 
in pursuance of previous notice, was held the 
annual meeting of the Cheshire Agricultural So- 
ciety, and under its superintendence, the annual 
Exhibition of Stock and Domestic Manufactures, 
for the County of Cheshire—The day was fa- 
vorable. The occasion called together a nu- 
merous collection of the substantial citizens of 

* 


? 


tween 4 and 8 years eld $6 
| To Bemzla Cram of Unity for the 2d do. the 2d pre- 
| mium, 4 
To Samuel Clark of Acworth, for the next best do. 2 
The committee noticed a number of other 
pairs presented as being very fine cattle, partic- 
ularly a pair exhibited by John Robbins of Als- 
tead, which were brought on to the ground too 
‘late to be entered. They expressed their be- 
lief, that but for this omission Mr. Robbins would 
have been entitled to one of the premiums of- 
fered by the Society, and recommended that he 
receive a premium of one dollar out of the fund 
reserved to be appropriated at the discretion of 
the Executive committee. ‘The recommenda- 
tion was complied with. 


On Steers and Heifers. 

The Committee consisting of Isaac Hubbard 
of Claremont, Chairman, Aaron Hodskins, Esq. 
of Walpole, and Mr. Thos. Whipple of Charles- 
town, adjudged— 

To Royal Rounceval, of Unity, for the best pair of 
5, ve the Ist premium on steers 
To James Dickey of Acworth, for the next best do. 

the 2d preminm 
To Samuel Tutherly of Unity for the best heifer, 

the first premium on heifers 4 
To Aaron Dean, of Charlestown, for the next best 

do. the 2¢ premium 2 


In addition to those above to which prempums 
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were awarded, the committee favorably noticed 
2 fine pairs of three year old, and 2 pairs of one 
year old steers, presented by Mr. Frederic 
Stebbins of Acworth, and also several yoke of 
steers presented by Nathaniel Grout of Acworth, 
and Mr. Stephen Glidden of Unity—also a fine 2 
year old heifer by Mr. Charles Bowen of 
Charlestown, and 2 two years old, anda year- 
ling heifer, by Mr. Aaron Dean of Charlestown. 


On Bulls and Cows. 


The Committee consisting of Mr. Roswell 
Hunt of Charlestown, Chairman, Phillip Sweet- 
ser, Esq. of Marlborough and Silas Angier, Esq. 
of Keene, report— 

That Aaron Hodskins of Walpole for the best bull, 
weighing 1211 lbs. at 20 months, is entitied to 

the first premium on bulls 8 
That James Bingham of Lempster for the 2d best 


do. is entitled to the 2d premium 6 
That Timothy Holden of Charlestown is entitled to 
the 3d premium for the next best do. 4 


This committee observed that a bull present- 
ed by Mr. Matthewson of Acworth, and one by 
Daniel Breed of Unity—several young bulls less 
than a year old, from the stock of the bull own- 
ed by Samuel Tutherly of Unity, to which a 
premium was awarded at a previous exhibition, 
and from Mr. Walker’s bull of Charlestown, 
merited the particular notice of the society, as 
being very superior animals, and as indicating 
an increased attention among our farmers to the 
improvement of their stock. They awarded 
no premiums on Cows—none having been enter- 
ed, in their opinion, deserving. 

On Sheep and Swine. 

The Committee consisting of Stephen John- 
son, Esq. of Walpole, Chairman, Mr. William 
Jennison, of Walpole and » reported— 
To Uzzel Hurd of Lempster, the first premium on 


boars - 4 
To Rufas Brigham of Acworth for the two best pigs 3 
To Adam Wallace for the next best 2 
To Samuel Findlay of Acworth, the premium for 

the best Merino buck 3 
To Josiah White of Charlestown, for thes4 best 

Merino ewes 3 


On Domestic Woollen Manufuctures. 
The committee consisting 6f Th.C. Drew, 
Esq. Chairman, and Martin Butterfield of Wal- 
pole, and James Bingham, Esq. of Lempster, 
report— 
To Mrs. Sally White of Charlestown the first pre- 
minum on fulled cloth 
To samuel Findlay of Acworth, for the best piece 
of flannel the first premium 


fo) 






To Abner Chase of Lempster for the next best do. = 

To Samuel Slade of Acworth, for the best pair of 
woolen blankets 3 

To Thomas Whipple of Charlestown, for the best 
woolen coverlet 2 


To Samuel Findlay of Acworth for the best piece 


of kerseymere 5 


v 
The committee recommended a premium of 

- filly cents to Larissa Miner, of Lempster, for an 
excellent pair of woollen hose, and remarked 
_ that they would gladly have assigned a premium 
to Dudley Lewis, of Marlow, for a pair of cot- 
ton and woollen coverlets, had any have been 
offered by the Society upon that article’ of Man- 
ufacture. 
On Cotton and Linen Manufactures, and Straw 
Bonnets. 

_Mr. Vryling Lovell of Charlestown, Chairman, 
James H. Bingham, Esq. of Alstead, and Mr. 
George H. Ingersoll of Charlestown, the com- 


4} ing competition will be excited and that the 


l'o Miss Peggy Mc Clure of Acworth, the first pre- | 





mium on Linen 3 
To Martha Duncan of Acworth the 2d dc, 2) 
To Jane Rob of Acworth, for the best piece of lin- | 

en diaper, the Ist premium a 
To Lydia Thayer of Acworth, for the next best do. 

the 2d premium 2 
To Selina Parker of Fitzwilliam, for the best grass 

bonnet, the Ist premium 2 


To Nancy Fletcher of Alstead, for the next best do. 1 
To Betsey Ruggles of Walpole, for the 6 best straw 
bonnets 3 
This committee remarked that Miss Peggy 
Mc’Clure would have been entitled to the 2d 
premium on linen had the piece she presented 
containec a sufficient number of yards. That 
various specimens of linen thread were present- 
ed which were very creditable to the manufac- 
turers, particularly a bunch by Miss Peggy Mc 
Clure, and a bunch by Mrs. Slader. 

A few articles besides those noticed above, for 
which no premiums had been offered, were 
presented for examination. Among these were 
an improved plough by Mr. David Farnsworth, 
of Washington,—and an improved shearing 
machine by Mr. Parks, of Acworth.—The exe- 
cutive committee esteemed the improvements 
valuable and recommended them to the notice 
of the public. 

Asa whole the exhibition was gratifying to 
the friends of the institution and creditable to 
the County. The anticipations of all, 60 far as 
they related to the numbers assembled, to the 
variety and quality of the Stock and Manufac- 
tures exhibited, may with truth be said to have 
been more than answered. The zeal and inter- 
est with which all engaged in the business of 
the day—the very considerable number of fine 
animals presented—the obvious improvement in 
the young stock—the taste and ingenuity display- 
ed in the Domestic Manufactures, all combined 
to evince that the Society has exerted a highly 
beneficial influence upon-the agricultural inter- 
ests of the County. 

If with the limited patronage it has thus far 
received it has been productive of so much ben- 
efit, how much greater may be expected to be 
derived from it when patronized to the extent 
which the intelligence, population and resources 
of the County would warrant. 

For the next anniversary the funds of the 
Society, it is expected, will justify the offer in 
premiums of a much larger amount, embracing 
a greater variety of objects, than was offered 
for the past. If so it is hoped that a correspond- 


result will be honorable to the County of Ches- 
hire. THOMAS M. EDWARDS, 
for the publishing Committee. 


BERKSHIRE CATTLE SHOW. 


The 12th anniversary of the Berkshire Agri- 
cultural Society was holden on the 2d and 3d 
inst. The first day was occupied in the exhi- 
bition of Cattle, Sheep, Horses, Swine, Domes- 
tic Manufactures, Agricultural Implements, and 
in organizing the Committees for awarding 
premiums. 

On the second day the exhibition of the 
Ploughing Match took place in the morning. 
This was succeeded by sacred and literary ex- 
ercises—a prayer by the Rev. Mr. Humphrey, 
and “ an appropriate, useful and able Address, 
by Maj. Mc’Kay,” which is expected soon to 





mittee, adjudged— 


—+—-~~ ---- + -oo- +4 - —— 


The deciaration of premiums was announced 
by the first Vice President, Hon. H. W. Dwight, 
** preceded by some suitable and elegant com- 
meats.” ‘The Society sat down to an excellent 
dinner at Capt. Campbell’s. “The weather 
was fine, and it is worthy of remark, that in 
this particular Providence has smiled on this 
society at every anniversary since its formation.” 
“The quantity of domestic manufactures was 
much increased, and the quality much improved, 
and such as justly distinguished the Ladies. of 
Berkshire for their ingenuity and industry.” 
The number of animals was not so large, but in 
quality they were superior to those which have 
been exhibited at former anniversaries. “ The 
number and excellence of the Merino Sheep 
were worthy of particular comment—in which 
it is believed the County of Berkshire is not 
exceeded by any other county in the U. States.” 

The following is extracted from the Report 
of the Committee appointed to award premiums 
upon Live Animals. 

“ 'T'welve years only have elapsed since the 
first exhibition of animals was made in Berk- 
shire, under the name of a Cattle Show; since 
that time, it is plain and obvious that our breed 
of cattle has been much improved; and the 
young stock exhibited at this time is much su- 
perior to the old. 

“ It is a fact well attested, that not more than 
forty years since, «the animals raiscd in Great 
Britain were much inferior to those now raised 
in this country, and that for a century previous, 
very little improvement had been made in their 
beauty and size. About that time associations 
were formed by the most wealthy and respect- 
able farmers, Cattle Shows were held, and pre- 
miums given for the best animals offered. The 
effect produced is obvious to any one, who has 
examined the Cattle imported from that country. 

As evidence of the truth of this, we refer 
you to the two beautiful Heifers of the Devon- 
shire breed, exhibited by our first Vice-Presi- 
dent; and although purchased at what may, by 
some, be considered a high price, still we pre- 
sume the speculation may be a profitable one to 
the enterprising owner. It is extremely desira- 
ble that the most wealthy and opulent farmers 
in Berkshire may duly appreciate the advantages 
that may accrue, not only to themselves, but to 
the whole community, from similar exertions. 
It is within the recollection of many gentlemen 
in this vicinity, that great improvement was 
made in our breed of cattle by the introduction 
of the Cox, or short horned breed. The Sack- 
et breed, so called, which originated from this 
stock, are to be prefered to any of the original 
stock of the country. Although purchasing im- 
ported cattle may be the most expeditious way 
to improve our stock, still we do not believe it 
to be the cheapest way, for we believe the na- 
tive stock of our country may be made superior 
to those we now import. This, however, must 
be a work of time to effect. Is it not for the 
interest of every farmer to begin this work ? 
The small farmer can aid in it as well as the 
large one. Keep no more stock than you can 
keep well. Select your best Cows to breed 
from. Take the same pains with respect to 
the breed on the other side. If you have more 
calves than you choose to raise, do not kill the 
largest and best of them, as is generally the 
practice, because they will bring a few cents 





appear in print. 


more than the others. Nurse your calves care- 
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fully during the first years growth. Unless you 
lay the foundation* for good cattle during that 
time, you will never obtain the object wished 
for.” —Abridged from the Pittsfield Sun. 


The Plymouth County Agricultural Society 
Held their annual exhibition at South Bridge- 
water, on the 8th inst. An Address was deliv- 
ered by Dr. Hecfor Orr. “ Dr. Orr referred 
to the circumstances in the history of the Old 
Colony, which had been unfavorable to the due 
improvement of its agriculture—adverted to 
some erroneous opinions, and existing defects in 
their husbandry—and characterized the loose 
and indolent habits, that originated in most cases 
the propensity to emigration, by strokes of skil- 
ful-and well merited sarcasm.” 

* The exhibition of stock was superior to the 
last year. The Bulls, particularly that which 
obtained the premium, and one belonging to Gen. 
Washburn, furnished an assurance of still farther 
improvement. ‘The Manufactures, though lim- 
ited in quantity and variety, would not in their 
quality dishonor any exhibition in the state. 
The ladies Bonnets, made of rye straw, the 
thread and worsted Hose and the braid hearth 
rug were noticed and admired. The Cloths 
from the several Factories were spoken of in 
terms of commendation. The Ploughing Match 
was engaged in with a zeal and emulation, *that 
proved the Agricultural community had receiv- 
eda stimulus from the exertions of the society.” 

Abridged from the Old Col. Memorial. 


The Hartford County Agricultural Society 
Held their fifth anniversary at the City of Hart- 
ford, on the 9th and 10th of Oct. The exhibi- 
tion was superior to any which preceded it. 
The Bulls, Cows and Working Oxen are spoken 
of in terms of high commendation in the Con- 
necticut Courant. Twenty-eight premiums were 
awarded. With regard to Domestic Manufac- 
tures, the Courant observes, ** Here was a dis- 
play, which, when compared with that of last 
year, was flattering to the prospects of the So- 
ciety. The articles offered for premiums were 
greater in number, and by far superior in qua- 
lity, to those offered the last year.” Among 
the specimens are mentioned * several pieces 


of blue woollen cloth, which, though spun, wove | 


and dyed in families, were scarcely inferior to 
the best factory goods. Mixed cloth, fine flan- 
nels, carpeting, stockings, hearth rugs, linen 
diapers and woollen blankets of fine quality 
were also exhibited.” 

‘Twenty-four premiums were awarded by the 
Committee of Manufactures. ‘There was ex- 
hibited a hat made of mole skin, in imitation 
of Chinchilli, which indicated much ingenuity. 
Also, two cassimere shawls, which were con- 
sidered worthy of particular notice, as being 
the first of the kind offered. These three arti- 
cles were presented by Miss Susan H. Hubbard, 
of Windsor, and for which the Society awarded 
her an extra premium. A Stand and Card ‘Ta- 
ble by Mr. Daniel Dewey; a Sofa by Messrs. 
Foster & Shepherd; beautiful ladies’ Combs by 
Mr. Levi 8. Platt; a fruit piece, painted by Mr. 
Laughton; a Threshing Machine, invented by 
Mr. James Gregg, of New Hampshire, are like- 
wise mentioned in favorable terms. 

The public exercises were, a Prayer by the 
Rey. Dr. Phints*and an able and instructive Ad- 





dress by the Hon. Timothy Pitkin, President of 
the Society, on the objects of the institution. 

The Society hasa Viewing Committee, who 
award premiums for the best cultivated farms. 
This committee gave favorable reports of the 
farms of Mr. Lemuel Roberts, in Windsor; Mr. 
Frederic Oakes, in W. Hartford; Daniel Wads- 
worth, Esq. and a Mr. Raphael, of Hartford. 
The premium for the best cultivated farm, be- 
ing a silver cup, to the value of $40, was award- 
ed to Daniel Wadsworth, Esq. and that of the 
second best, being a silver cup to the value of 
| $20, to Mr. Frederic Oakes, both of Hartford. 








TO THE EDITOR OF THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 
Sin—Being of your opinion “ that it is the 
duty of every man possessing any information 


his country, to lay such (however inclegantly 
communicated,) before his fellow citizens,” | 
deem it not amiss to send you my opinion, 
(founded on some experience,) respecting the 
time most suitable for cutting English Grain, 
which in-New England, as far as my knowledge 
extends, is permitted to stand in the field two 
or three weeks later than good husbandry de- 
mands, 

European writers, I believe, are unanimous 
in the opinion, that when the milky substance 
has passed from that state into flour, the sooner 
the grain is cut the better, as ali after this, if 
permitted to stand, is taking value from the 
straw, and adding to the berry or kernel, what? 
a thick, dark and bitter skin! thereby render- 
ing the bread made from such grain dark, 
clammy, and unsavory to the taste, if not un- 
healthy to the stomach. 

From an experience of several years in cut- 
ting my grain as above recommended, | consid- 
er its value to have been enhanced one quarter 
part, as the grain is not only more while and 
sweet, but the straw is likewise of double the 
value for fodder of that cut late, when the grain 
is dead ripe. I can with confidence assure my 
friends of the plough, that if they will cut their 
grain early, (viz. when the kernel is*tough and 
| spongy, and feels like India rubber) they will 
sustain no loss from shrinkage, as grain after it 
has arrived at this state, can receive no more 
‘nourishment from mother-earth; that the ex- 
cellence of the straw will doubly compensate 
them for the tronble of haying it after it is cut; 
that instead of dark bitter rye, they may have 
that, which in point of color and sweetness, 
may vie with the late cut wheat. 


Plaister of Paris——Three years since I used 
one ton of Plaister of Paris, one barrel of which 
was sown on mowing on the top of a heavy 
swell of land, which to appearance had little or 
no effect, till the present summer, when the 
land was broken up, and the sward, in true 
Brighton style, turned bottom up, for a crop of 
English turnips. The weather which followed 
the sowing was unfavorable for this vegetable, 
but to my surprise | discovered that, where the 
plaister had been sown, three years before, the 
turnip plants were vigorous and thrifty; each 
side of which the drought had destroyed them 
almost toa plant! At this time, (Oct. 1st) the 
turnips on the favoxed’ spot are the size of a 
coffee cup! 

Now, Mr. Editor, this same Plaister of Paris, 
(or capricous Gypsum, or whatever other term 








tending to advance the agricultural interests of | 





ee en, 


plough handles more puzzle as it respects its 
acting as an auxiliary to forward vegetation, 
than almost all the rest of our unaccountables 
put together. A friend of mine, Dr. W**** 
having purchased a large plantation on the Hud- 
son river, N. Y. had, he informed me, made use 
of many tons of this article, to very great ad- 
vantage, and is of the opinion, that it acts more 
by fermentation within the earth, (thereby pro- 
paring food proper for plants in a greater de- 
gree) than by its agency in aitracting nitre o: 
any other property contained in the atmosphere 
My turnips give evidence to such an opinion. 
The above remarks on Gypsum are not made 
so much with a view of their enlightening any 
one, as of eliciting observations from more ex- 
perienced heads and abler pens. With the apo- 
logy, that many who can hold a plough to ad. 
miration, make but a bungling job in wielding 
the pen, I shall subscribe myself your humble 
servant, A YOUNG FARMER, 
Of the heart of Massachusetts. 


| 


Oct. 1, 1822. 








From the London Farmers’ Journal. 
RECEIPT FOR MAKING GREEN GRAPE WINE. 
Lewisham Nursery, Oct. 7, 1821. 
Sm—Having for a number of years been very 
fortunate in making British Wines, I herewith 
send you a receipt for making Green Grape 
Wines, which is particularly applicable this late 
season, as there are many farmers, and others in 
the country, who have large quantities of grapes 
that will not ripen, and which they will find, by 
making use of them in this way, will turn to a 
very good account. Care must be taken to have 
the casks, bottles, &c. very sweet and clean, and 
I have no hesitation in pronouncing this the 
finest British wine that can be made. 
1 am, Sir, your obedient servant, 
JOHN WILLMOTT. 


To make Champagne from Grapes equal to foreign. 

Gather the Grapes when they are just turning, 
or about half ripe; pound them in a tub, and to 
every quart of berpies so pounded, put two 
quarts of water ; let it stand ina mash tub, for 
14 days when it is to be drawn off; and to every 
gallon of liquor put three pounds of lump sugar : 
when dissolved, cask it, and after working, bung 
it down. In about six months it will be fit to 
drink, when it should be bottled and tied down, 
or wired, if it is intended to be kept more than 
one year. 


An awful instance of sudden death occurred a 
few days since near Worthing, A gentleman of 
the name of Home, having occasion to paint h's 
house, incautiously remained in it, contrary to 
the advice of his friends, during the time the 
men were employed. On the fourth day he was 
seized with vomitings, and complained of a gid- 
diness in the nead. A physician was immediate- 
ly sent for, but before he could arrive, the unfor- 
tunate man was senséless. Every means which 
medical skill could devise were tried for his re- 
covery, but without effect. He has left a wife 
and two children to lament his untimely death. 

Ibid. 
Important !—His Majesty, says an Edinburgh 
paper, landed at Leith, on a large piece of ma- 
hogany, which is intended to be cut up, and 








it may have) has caused the gentlemen of the 
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made into snuff boxes! 
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W. EB. PAIRBOSIR, 
BOSTON :—SATURDAY, OCT. 19, 1822. 

We have omitted giving, in the present paper, any 
further notice of the Brighton Cattle Show, because 
we supposed it might be more acceptable to many of 
our readers to includé the official reporis of all the dif- 
ferent Committees in the same number. We could not 
vive them entire in the present number, and therefore 
have deferred their commencement to our next, which 
will include the whole. 











Mistake Corrected.—In our last paper it was stated, 
(p. 86, col. 1, near the bottom) that “ Mr. S. Jaques, 
of Leicester, received a premium of $50, for a breed of 
long wooled sheep, 6 ewes and 1 lamb.” It should 
have been Samuel Jaques, Esq. of Charlestown, who 
was the owner of the animals, The mistake was copi- 
ed from the. Daily Advertiser. 


FOREIGN. 


London papers to the 14th Sept. have been received 
at New York. Mr. Canning has been appointed Min- 
ister of Foreign Affairs. The state of Spain has become 
more tranquil, and the new ministry is said to be pop- 
ular. 

The Greeks are gaining ground of the Turks. One 
of the Turkish Pachas was defeated on the 29th July. 
The account adds, that threatened by the Divan, he 
assembled all his reserves, and led them to the theatre 
of his defeat ; but the Greeks again intercepted him, 
and on the first of August he lost as many lives as on 
the 20th of July, and was himself taken prisoner. 

[=e 


DOMESTIC. 


Gale of Wind.—The papers are replete with a 
counts of a severe gale experienced in the Southern 
States on the 27th and 28th ult. At Danville and 
Lynchburgh, in Virginia, it commenced about half past 
6 o'clock in the morning of the 28th. It was very se- 
verely felt in the destruction of buildings, orchards, &c. 

Fifteen houses on Sullivan's Island, near Charleston, 
were blown down. Upwards of one hundred dwelling 
houses in the city of Charleston have been unroofed, 
and about one thousand have been rendered pervious 
to the rain, by the loss of tiles or slating. Among the 
public buildings the City Hall has been considerably 
injured. Not one place of public worship escaped. 
The theatre was unslated and otherwise injured.— 
About 35 persons lost their livés in Charlesten and on 
Sullivan’s Island, 

At Georgetown, 8. C. we are informed the gale was 
still more severe than at Charleston. The house of 
Dr. Meyers was swept off by the flood, and his whole 
household, fifteen in number, including his wife, three 
daughters and a son, were drowned. The dwelling 
house of Mr. R, F. Withers, a large new building, and 
every out building were also destroyed, and fourteen 
out of eighteen persons lost their lives. Fifty lives 
were lost at or near Georgetown. 





The Cattle Show and Fair of the. Hampshire, Fran- 
klin and Hampden Agricultural Society will be holden 
at Northampton on Wednesday and Thursday of next 
week, Address by Jonn Miuus, Esq. of Southwick. 
There will be a Concert of Sacred Musie in the even- 
ing of the first day. 





The imitation Leghorn Bonnet manufactured in Ver- 
mont, and which was considered superior to any pre- 
viously made in this country, was sold at Brighton, on 
he second day of the Show, for eighty dollars. 





Two winter squashes were raised in the garden of 
“George Olney, Esq. this season, of the following dimen- 
sions and weight :—First squash, length 39 inthes ; 
preatest circumference 34 1-2; smallest do, 27 ; length 
of neck 29; average circumference of neck 29; weight 
£1 1-4 pounds.—Second squash, greatest circumference 
¥1 1-2 inches; smallest do. 21; length 37; length of 
neck 26; average size of neck 26; weight 53 1-4 lbs. 

A cucumber was also raised in the same garden, 18 
nches tong, yand 10 inches in circumference at the 
gest part,— Providence Gacette, 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


during the present season has caused great injury to the 
profits ofa large manufacturing establishment in this 
viciaity. The Walihem Factory, which employs be- 
tween 7 and 8000 spindles, has been deprived of more 
than half its water power by the drought ; and this cir- 
cumstance has materially diminished the dividend of 
the Stockholders. On Tuesday last, the semi-annual 
dividend was paid, amounting only to 12 1-2 per cent.; 
whilst, last season, the profits were 20 per cent. per 
annum. 

imitations of the Waltham Cotton have been sent 
from England to this country, for sale ; but the English 
manufacturer cannot make an equal fabrick at the same 
price. The imitation is thickened with flour, to give 
it the appearance of firmness. 





Worcester Canal.—The surveys for the projected Ca- 
nal, from Worcester to this place, have at iast been com- 
pleted in a manner very satisfactory to the Committee. 
The descent from Worcester to this place is, as we late- 
ly stated, a few feet more than 450. The ground was 
bored every twelve rods, the whole distance. On the 
route selected, no rock was found, within the depth 
for excavation, excepting at three places, where it rose 
above the surface. ‘ihe gentleman employed as En- 
gineer, in this survey, whose experience and judgment 
may be fully relied on, estimates the expense of the 
whole work, including sixty locks, at $323,000. He 
thinks, that locks of six and eight feet each are prefer- 
able to those of higher lift, as they may be constructed 
at a smaller proportionable expense. 

These facts enable us to repeat, with much confi- 
dence, the opinion which we gave, some time ago, that 
the stock of the Canal will be more profitable than 
that of any description of publick debt, bank stock, or 
even manufacturing establishments. —Prov. Journal. 





The beautiful river which runs through Ipswich, 
and which is never dried up by the severest drough‘s, 
is destined soon, we understand, to become the busy 
seat of manufactures, a monied association from the cap- 
ital having purchased a right upon the stream fer that 
purpose. Ipswich has long been spoken of as a future 
manufacturing place.—Salem Gas. 





United States Law Journal.—lt was mentioned in the 
Statesman, a few evenings since, that the second num- 
ber of this work had made its appearance. We have 
since had an opportunity of perusing its contents, and 
do not hesitate to pronounce it a highly interesting and 
valuable publication. In the compass of 300 compact 
octavo pages, is presented a body of information on le- 
gal subjects, and great national questions connected 
with our Judicial institutions, which cannot be conven- 
iently derived from other sources, and which cannot 
fail to commend the work toa numerous class of read- 
ers, particularly to gentlemen of the bar, legislators 
and jurists. The second number is in all respects supe- 
rior to the first ; and if the independence and spirit, the 
talent and taste, evincéd at the outset, shall continue, 
the Law Journal must soon assume the character of a 
standard worls, and reflect credit upon the jurispru- 
dence of our country.—™. Y. Statesman. 





Sickness in Pennsylvania.—Letters from Philadel- 
phia give a deplorable picture of the ravages which 
have been committed this season, in the vicinity of that 
city, by bilious and intermittent fevers. One physician 
at Moorstown, N. J. nine miles from Philadelphia, is 
stated to have 120 patients now under his charge ; 
and in many families, on the banks of the Delaware 
and’®chuylkill, not a sufficient number of healthy per- 
sons remain to attend the sick. The Democratic Press 
notices six deaths in Montgomery township, and re- 
marks, that it seldom happens in a township of less 
than a thousand, so many die within a few days of each 
other ; and it is still less seldom, that six old neighbors 
should die, whose united ages should amount to 455. 

N. Y. Spectator. 





M. Durad, manager of the repository of inventions at 
aris, has invented an instrument of a novel and ele- 
gant description, which he calls cuille-main, and with 
which roses and fruit may be gathered from thorny 


trees without any injury to the hand; it is like a pistol. | / 





London paper, 
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Manufactory of Waltham.—the deficiency of rain! Mines of North Carelina—We continue to hear of 


| the discovery which has latcly been made, of gold and 
; Silver inines in Lincoln County, (N.C.) Some incred- 
| ulous persons seem to have attempted to turn the mat- 
| ter into ridicule; but the actua},exhibition of the pre- 
‘cious metal itself, has silenced them; and it is now ac- 
| kuowledged that a bar of silver, and a lump of gold, as 

large as a man’s thumb, have becn extracted from part 
| of the ore, which is found in abundance on four or five 
plantations. A ridge, more than a quarter of a mile in 
length, is supposed to be full of this valuable substance. 
N.Y. Spectator. 








DIED—At Slough, near Windsor, in Fngland, Aug. 
25th, Sir Witntam HerscHEenr, aged 86, one of the 
most celebrated Astronomers of the age. 

In Bangor, Me. Hon. Lotnror Lewis, aged 538—- 
one of the most eminent Geographers and Mathemati- 
cians of New England. At his death he was one of the 
Commissioners of Maine for dividing the Massachusetts 
and Maine Public Lands. 








U. 8. LAW JOURNAL, No. 2. 
EDITED BY SEVERAL MEMBERS OF THE BAR. 
VFENHE 2d No. of the * Law Journal and Civilian's 

Magazine,” is just published by 

GRAY & HEWIT, New Haven, 
WM. A. COLEMAN, New York, 
ABRAHAM SMALL, Philadelphia, 
FE. J. COALE & Co. Baltimore, 
S. BABCOCK & Co. Charleston, 8. C. 
MUNROE & FRANCIS, Boston, 
HENRY WHIPPLE, Salem, Mass. 
G. & R. WEBSTER, Albany, 
WM. NORMAN, Hudson, 

and for sale by the several Agents in the different States. 





CONTENTS. 

Admiralty Law—Mariners’ Wages, 

Rand & als. rs. Ship Hercules, 
Williams vs. Brigantine Juno, &c. 

Decision of Judge Livingston in the case of the U. 
States vs. Jacob Barker. 

Examination of Cases argued and determined in the 
Supreme Court of Judicature of the State of N. York, 
in the terms of May, August and October, 1821, and 
January, 1822. 

Remarks on the Resolution of Mr, Stevenson, of Vir- 
ginia, for the repeal of the 25th section of the Judicia- 
ry Act of the United States. 

Review of the case of the Jeune Eugenie, determined 
in the Circuit Court of the United States, held at Bos- 
ton, December, 1821. 

Penal Jurisprudence—Review of a Report made to 
the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, on the 
plan of a Penal Code for said State ; by Edward Liv- 
ingston. 

Commission to take Foreign Testimony. 

Law of Corporations—Qpinion of Chancellor Kent 
and of Judge Spencer, in the case of the North River 
Bank. 

Law of Corporations—Remarks on the case of the 
Corporation, styled, ‘** The Trustees of the Roman 
Catholic Socicty worshipping at the Church of St. Ma- 
ry, in the city of Philadelphia ;” by Richard H. Bayard. 

(c>- A Digest of all the late British and American 
Reports, which are not included in the present British 
or American Digests, is preparing for the third Number 
of this work. 

(< The 2d No. completes 300 pages, or half the 
first volume. Subscribers are respectfully reminded, 
that the terms of the work are $5 the volume, payable 
on the receipt of the 2d No, of each; or &6, if paid at 
the close of each volume. October 7, 1822. 


THE FARMER’S ALMANACK. 
ICHARDSON & LORD, 75 Cornhill, have This 
Day published, the old fashioned, genuine FAR- 
MER’S ALMANACK, for the year of our Lord, 1823, 
by Roggeart B. Taomas, Esq. 
(<> Booksellers and Traders, supplied by the quan- 
tity, as usual. October 7. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 
N active, intelligent Boy, 15 or 16 years of age, as 
an Apprentice to the Printing business. Inquire 
at the Farmer Offiee. . Oct. 19. 
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} From the Columbian Centinel. 


HUSBANDMAN’S HOLIDAY. 
Again, on the wing of old time, has come round, 
The husbandman’s h@iday—-cloudless and bright ; 
Our spirits still buoyant, and bosoms still sound, 
With smiles let us welcome its pathway of light: 
Then hail! to our jubilee, glory and pride, 
When we lay by the Plough—cast the Sickle aside, 
Nor envy the fame 
Of the warrior’s name, 
Encircled with garlands, in victory dyed. 
God of Seasons ! to thee shall our praises ascend, 
To thee, the first fruit of our harvest shall flow, 
Hallowed strains with the smiles of festivity blend, 
And gratitude warm in our bosoms shall glow: 
In this clime of the West, shall thy altars be reared, 
Thy name and thy glory be loved and revered, 
And oft we will raise 
The loud anthem of fraise, 
For a country and home by thy blessings endeared. 


Let others exult in their prowess or might, 

Or in sky piercing Temples which slavery gilds ; 
The brightness of Despots is sinking in night, 

And crumbling the monument Tyranny builds; 
For a season, Ambition may dwell in its bower, 
And crime every vestige of greatness devour, 

But soon from on high, 
With an Eagle-trained eye, 
Retribution and justice shall vengefully lower. 


Italia and Greece! with a climate as mild 
As your vile pampered sons are degen’rate and base, 
On you awful wisdom and science first smiled, 
And learning was fostered within your embrace; 
But now, wretched vassals in luxury’s train, 
You bow at her footstool and worship her reign ; 
Oh! when shall a ray 
Of your earlier day 
Enkindle the spirit of freedom again. 


Thrice happy New England ! the home .of our choice— 
No foul blots of guilt thy escutcheon have stained, 
Thy sons in the blessings of plenty rejoice, 
And glory in freedom their valor maintained :— 
Hail! hail to the era that happiness brings, 
In our forests no longer the battle shout rings, 
And over our land, 
Unsullied and bland, 
The Angel of Peace spreads her halcyon wings. E. 














An astonishing surgical operation was lately perform- 
ed with success in the hospital of St. Louis, at Paris. 
A Peasant of the neighborhood of La Fere was per- 
suaded that about five years ago he had swallowed 
with his food some reptile which in an inexplicable 
manner, still lived, as he affirmed, in his stomach. The 
Physicians employed various prescriptions without ef- 
fect. Tortured by excruciating pains, the unhappy 
man resolved to go to Paris to be opened; which op- 
eration was in fact performed by making an incision 
just below the region of the heart, when it was ascer- 
tained that his conjecture was well founded. As soon 
as the animal perceived more air than it was accustom- 
ed to, it shewed itself at the end of the incision, but 
immediately drew back; when one of the assistants 
put his finger into the wound and drew outa snake two 
and a half feet in length, and eighteen inches in circum- 
ference. It lived sixty hours. The patient felt great 
relief, and is in a situation which gives no reason to ap- 
prehend any bad consequences.—London paper. 


A small farmer in the vicinity of Manchester, not 
long since, killed a cow, and sent part of the beefanda 
quantity of suet to his son, a weaver in Blackley, who 
hung it up so near the window, that some one in the 
night broke a pane and carried off the suet. In the 
morning the weaver missing his suet, went to the ale 


house, were he posted up the following advertisement, 


which still remains an evidence of the right Jobn Bull 
generosity and spirit :—‘* Whereas last night a quantity 
of beef suet was taken from the house of ‘Thomas Wol- 
stonecroft, this is to give notice that if the person who 
took it away will appear and proye that he was forced to 
do so by distress, the said Thomas Wolstonecroft, wiil 
give him a dozen of flour to make the suet into dump- 
lings. But if be cannot prove that he was in distress 
when he stole it, the said Thomas Wolstonecroft will 
Szht him, and give him fire shillings df he beats him.” 
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Srverat numbers of a Newspaper, with the above title, have been published 
in Boston, and have met the approbation of intelligent Agriculturists, and an 
enlightened public. ‘The following remarks relative to this publication, arc 
the result of the unbiassed and disinterested deliberations of highly respectable 
and very competent judges, whose names, and the observations to which their 
signatures are attached, must render farther recommendations superfluous. 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER.—Published by Thomas W. Shepard. 


The opinion of the subscribers having been requested in favor of this publication, with the avowed an4 
very proper wish, on the part of the publisher, that it might tend to the increased circulation of his Journal, 
(the first, avowedly devoted to the interests of agriculture in New England,) we cheerfully afford our testi- 
mony, as far as it may be of any value to him. ‘Though the American public, when compared with that o/ 
other nations, may be considered a thinking and reading one, yet from various causes, which it cannot be 
necessary to state, much the greater part of its reading is confined to, and its information obtained through 
daily, weekly and other periodical journals. In a country, in which the Elective power as to almost all oti- 
ces, is enjoyed and exercised by the great mass of the people, it is natural, that politics, including the national, 
state, county and town interests and concerns, should occupy much the largest share of our public journals— 
next to these, commerce and manufactures must of necessity hold a high rank. These require so much more 
constant and more accurate information—so much in those branches depends on political, commercial and ag- 
ricultural events abroad—so much on the state of forcign markets, on losses and disasters at sea, that it is not 
surprising that nineteen twentieths of all our newspapers are occupied either with politics or commercial news. 
So much is this the case, that it was doubted for a long time whether an Agricultural Newspaper could b< 
supported—but the success of the American Farmer, printed at Baltimore, by John S. Skinner, Fisq. and the 
Plough Boy, at Albany, by Solomon Southwick, Esq. has proved that there is a sufficient degree of zeal and 
intelligence and desire of knowledge among the cultivators of the soil to sustain a few parely agricultural po- 
pers. If one is to be added to the two, which now exist, among the several thousand Newspapers now print- 
ed in the United States, it would seem that New England is its natural and most proper situation, and Boston 
as conveniently placed for its publication and correspondence as any place in New England. We hope we 
have as many thinking and reading farmers in the Six New England States, not only as any other portion of 
this country, but as any equal portion of the cultivated world can afford or furnish. 

It seemis to be absurd, that farmers should subscribe for papers devoted exclusively to questions in which 
they have only a remote interest, and should decline giving their aid to one entirely devoted to their instruc- 
tion, amusement, and to the record of their improvements, doubts, queries, discoveries and speculations. ‘Ihe 
paper now commenced has every thing to recommend it as far as we have had an opportunity to judge. Mr. 
Shepard is well known as an editor of a valuable paper at Northampton. That he has all the professional 
skill, and the requisite liberality in the execution of his work, is manifest by the numbers already published. 
They are neatly executed on good paper and with a fine type, with great care and accuracy, far above, in 
these respects, (we may say, without offence, we hope,) any other like publication. His present assistant, 
Tuomas G. FressenpEN, Esq. is a man of reading and talents, and has paid great, and for our country, «l- 
most unexampled attention to agricultural subjects. His mind is philosophical, and his attention is undis- 
tracted by other pursuits. His life has been principally devoted to such eget The numbers as yet issued 
are respectable, as much so as could be expected, before the public at large had taken an interest in the 
work. We hope that it will succeed, but that must wholly depend on the aid which the intelligent Divines, 
Lawyers, Physicians, and practical Farmers in the country will afford it. That aid must consist not only in 
taking it and paying their subscriptions—that to be sure, is its necessary food, without which it must starve— 
but in favoring it by communicating their thoughts, experiments, objections to existing practices, or to new 
projected improvements. It should be remembered, that this is a mere Newspaper, and therefore, that a man 
who would not write a book in his own name, or an articie for the Massachusetts Agricultural Repository, 
need have no scruple in ‘writing for this. 

AARON DEXTER, President of .Massachusetts Agricultural Society. 
S. W. POMEROY, 1st Vice President. 
THOMAS L. WINTHROP, 2d Vice President. 
JOHN LOWELL, Corresponding Seeretary. 
RICHARD SULLIVAN, Recording Secretary. 
BENJAMIN GUILD, Assistant Recording Secretary. 
JOHN PRINCE, Treasurer. 
J. WELLES, S. G. PERKINS, 
‘ P. C. BROOKS, JOSIAH QUINCY, 


Trustees. 
E. HERSEY DERBY, GORHAM PARSONS, 
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The New England Farmer is published weekly, on Saturdays. Each No. contains 8 quarto 
pages, printed on a sheet of good quality, with an entire new type. The price is $2,50 per 
annum, in advance, or $3,00 at the close of the year. : : 

Each volume will comprise 52 numbers, and the present volume commenced the first Saturday 
in August. A title-page, and a correct and copious index will be given at the end of each year. 

Persons who will procure seven subscribers and become responsible for the payment, will be 
entitled to a copy gratis, and in the same proportion for a larger number. 

Congress-street, Boston, Oct. 1822. 
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(<p Editors of papers with whom we exchange, by giving the above an insertion, will confer 4 
favor which we shall be happy to reciprocate when an opportunity offers. 
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